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be taught mathematics at all, it must be for some
humbler and more practical reason.

The practical value of arithmetic is indisputable,
and it is no doubt for that reason that it is regarded
as the lowest branch of the subject: poor Mania has
her uses, for serving tables, but her tables, like those
of multiplication, are only a sign of her lowly calling.
To be " good at arithmetic " is not only no guarantee
of mathematical proficiency, but may even show that
you have no aptitude for higher things: and certainly
I have known some excellent mathematicians who
seemed to me to add extremely ill.

The Euclid of my school days has gone, mildly
regretted by all who mastered his first book and a
very little of the second: of his successor Geometry
I cannot speak from practical experience. I imagine
that it teaches you to reason sensibly, as Euclid did,
and I can dimly see that it has more practical value.
Every training in accurate thinking is valuable, but
it must not be forgotten that if a literary education
does not give training in accuracy it must be wholly
unworthy of the name. I frankly do not know
whether the accurate use of words employs and trains
the same faculty as the accurate use of geometrical
figures, but I think it very possibly does, and though
I do not (as at present advised) grudge the time spent
on geometry I am not entirely convinced.

When we pass to the subject of Algebra, my con-
viction is definite and my grudge profound. I was
taught the subject for several years and, as I have